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“O  praise  Jehovah;  for  His  loving-kindness 
is  great  toward  us!" 
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rpitAFFic  in  Free  China  is  exceedingly  heavy. 

Busses  are  few  and  in  bad  repair  since  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  spare  parts.  One  must 
apply  days  ahead  to  secure  passage.  February 
25,  1944,  was  the  date  on  our  bus  tickets  from 
Yuanling,  Hunan,  China,  to  the  end  of  the  line 
in  Hunan  province.  We  were  accompanied  to 
the  bus  station  by  missionary  and  Chinese 
friends,  some  of  whom  came  bringing  fruit 
as  a parting  gift.  Since  for  several  years  the 
Chinese  have  been  unable  to  secure  gasoline 
for  trucks  and  busses,  they  have  had  to  use 
native  alcohol  and  charcoal  gas.  We  were  on 
an  alcohol  bus  and  all  went  well  until  just 
after  noon,  when  engine  trouble  started.  We 
had  to  turn  back  and  stop  at  a town  until 
noon  next  day.  We  had  travelled  just  about 
fifty  miles.  Reaching  the  border  town  next 
night  very  late  made  it  impossible  to  register 
for  the  next  morning’s  bus.  Since  the  charcoal 
bus  from  there  to  Kweiyang  ran  only  every 
other  day,  we  had  to  spend  two  days  waiting. 

In  the  evening  of  the  first  day  in  that  town 
we  discovered  two  girls  who  had  been  pupils 
of  my  daughter  Lucile  in  our  Mission  girls’ 
schools.  They  were  now  nurses  in  a Govern- 
ment. hospital.  So  our  delay  became  a time 
of  rejoicing.  Three  days  in  a crowded  bus 
brought  us  to  the  capital  of  Kweichow  province. 
We  made  poor  time  because  of  rain,  and  all 
passengers  had  to  help  push  the  bus  on  slip- 
pery hills.  While  walking  up  one  of  these 
mountains,  we  met  several  jeeps  and  small 
trucks  loaded  with  soldiers  en  route  to  the 
battlefield  of  Eastern  Hunan. 

At  one  point  on  this  road  we  were  held  up 
for  baggage  inspection,  to  discover  whether  we 
were  trying  to  smuggle  mercury  out  of  the 
country.  Mercury  is  a product  of  Hunan  but 
the  Central  Government  has  a monopoly  on  it. 


One  messenger  with  a goodly  quantity  of  the 
valuable  metal  was  detained  by  the  police. 

We  had  heard  stories  of  how  some  mission- 
aries had  been  delayed  in  Kweiyang  for  several 
weeks  trying  to  get  passage  on  a truck  for  the 
next  stage  of  the  mountainous  journey  to  Kun- 
ming in  Yunnan.  However,  we  secured  passage 
on  a truck  after  only  one  day’s  wait  in  Kwei- 
yang through  the  kindness  of  a Chinese  mili- 
tary officer  who  had  traveled  with  us.  How 
thankful  we  were  to  God  for  this  assistance. 


Decrepit  as  it  was,  our  old  American  Dodge 
truck  was  still  able  to  pass  any  truck  we  over- 
took. when  it  was  in  the  notion  of  going,  but 
most  of  the  time  we  were  stopping  for  repairs. 
On  one  occasion  we  had  to  wait  thirty-one 
hours  and  were  forced  to  spend  a night  in 


a tiny  village  in  the  mountains.  Here  we  slept 
on  straw  spread  on  the  dirt  floor  of  a house 
and  barn  combined,  with  some  of  our  Chinese 
fellow-passengers.  My  bunking  place  was  only 
eight  feet  away  from  where  two  cows  and  two 
hogs  spent  their  rather  noisy  night.  As  we 
went  on  we  had  occasion  to  praise  God  for 
bringing  us  safely  across  a deep  ravine,  where 
the  bridge  was  approached  by  a steeply  descend- 
ing road  of  almost  countless  turns.  Would  the 
bridge  still  be  there?  Thank  God  it  was!  The 
Japanese  had  searched  for  weeks  with  planes 
and  dropped  many  bombs  to  destroy  it,  us  we 
learned  later,  but  had  not  succeeded.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  day  we  found  we  had  traveled 
only  about  one  hundred  fifty  miles,  but  we 
were  still  in  good  spirits,  enjoying  Chinese 
food  and  finding  that  our  board  beds  in  the 
inns  were  not  too  hard. 

Then  came  a real  opportunity  for  which  to 
praise  His  Name.  An  American  jeep  with  two 
men  en  route  to  Kunming  spent  the  night  in 
the  same  town  we  had  reached.  Though  the 
jeep  was  already  filled,  by  the  shifting  of  bag- 
gage, room  was  made  for  our  baggage  and  a 
seat  found  for  Lucile.  I managed  to  crawl  in 
between  the  baggage  and  the  top  of  the  jeep. 
There  I lay  with  one  knee  pressing  hard  enoygh 
on  the  baggage  to  go  through  two  pairs  of 
trousers  as  we  sped  on.  We  covered  about  255 
miles  that  day  and  arrived  in  Kunming  a lit- 
tle after  dark.  Sore  and  tired  as  we  were,  we 
praised  God  for  having  protected  us  this  far. 

And  Then  over  “The  I lump" 

The  only  way  out  of  China  was  by  air  over 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  routes  flown  by 
regular  passenger  planes,  right  over  the  hump. 
Over  this  route  the  American  army  was  flying 
day  and  night  carrying  in  all  kinds  of  war  ma- 


terialSp  men  and  equipment.  There  were  re- 
ports of  planes  lost  with  their  valuable  car- 
goes and  precious  lives.  The  morning  after 
we  reached  Kunming  a large  group  of  mis- 
sionaries left  on  a transport  plane  for  Cal- 
cutta. By  waiting  two  days  we  were  able  to 
travel  by  a beautiful  passenger  plane  with 
only  two  other  passengers.  At  times  we  seemed 
to  be  zooming  near  the  top  of  a canyon  with 
our  wings  almost  touching  the  cliff  on  one 
side  while  on  the  other  was  stubby  vegetation. 
Then  we  began  climbing  and  climbing  until  we 
could  safely  skim  over  the  hump— over  the 
mighty  Himalayas.  Our  windows  froze  over 
but  the  sturdy  plane  soon  had  nosed  through 
the  mist  to  the  sunlight  above  and  we  were 
sailing  along  at  19,000  feet  looking  down  upon 
the  clouds.  Having  crossed  “the  Hump”  the 
American  captain  came  into  the  coach  and 
sat  down  with  a sigh  of  great  relief.  He  told 
us  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  his  company 
had  to  count  on  losing  several  planes  because 
of  moisture  in  the  clouds  which  freezes  on 
the  wings.  We  were  already  going  toward  a 
lower  altitude,  so  our  hearts  praised  the  God 
of  the  universe  whose  presence  was  realized 
even  some  four  miles  up  in  the  air. 

After  refueling  and  a little  rest  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Assam  we  were  again  on  our  way. 
Seven  and  one-half  flying  hours  from  Kunming 
brought  us  over  the  lighted  city  of  Calcutta, 
India.  Across  China  we  had  to  wear  heavy 
clothing  as  the  weather  was  still  wintry.  While 
living  we  had  also  worn  several  layers,  but  at 
the  Calcutta  airport  Government  officials, 
dressed  in  white  duck,  greeted  us.  And  we 
quickly  realized  we  had  hopped  out  of  winter 
into  deep  summer.  On  landing  we  praised  God 
that  we  were  safely  over  "The  Hump.” 


Dangerous  Seas 

Many  missionaries  had  been  waiting  in  In- 
dia for  two  and  three  months  for  a ship  by 
which  to  return  to  America.  By  the  time  we 
had  been  privileged  to  visit  the  missionary 
work  of  our  Church  in  India  word  came  that 
we  should  proceed  to  Bombay  to  take  ship  for 
the  homeland.  This  was  further  reason  for 
thanksgiving  to  Him  who  had  provided  for  our 
journey.  We  know  not  how  great  were  the  ac- 
tual dangers  through  which  we  passed  but  we 
do  know  that  just  a few  days  previous  to  our 
sailing  a British  transport  was  sunk  carrying 
many  down  to  a watery  grave.  A submarine 
radioed  Tokyo  that  the  very  ship  we  were  trav- 
elling on  had  been  sunk  by  it. 

It  was  a comfort  to  us  to  learn  that  the 
Captain  of  our  vessel  was  one  who  trusted  in 
God.  One  night  while  a group  of  us  were  gath- 
ered on  the  rear  upper  deck  singing  hymns 
the  Captain  came  and  stood  listening  for  a 
little  while  and  then  asked,  “Can  you  sing 
‘There  Is  a Fountain  Filled  with  Blood’?”  Great 
responsibilities  rested  upon  his  shoulders. 
Aboard  were  3,000  war  prisoners.  200  mission- 
aries and  business  people  from  China,  India, 
Burma,  and  Thailand,  some  injured  men  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  the  regular  Navy  crew. 

And  then  came  the  long  awaited  day.  A 
lightboat  marked  “Boston”  assured  us  we  were 
about  to  reach  land.  Our  hearts  were  too  full 
for  expressions  of  joy.  This  was  something 
too  sacred  to  speak  about,  and  when  we  ac- 
tually reached  the  pier  in  Boston  harbor  we 
were  deeply  moved.  Our  hearts  were  filled  with 
praise  to  God  who  had  brought  us  safely  over 
dangerous  roads,  impassable  mountains  and 
across  trackless  depths  for  forty-two  days  and 
nights.  Praise  His  Name. 


